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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Greaves is the only member of Council who 
attempts any defence for the status quo and there- 
fore his arguments—or shall we say assertions- -are 
all that the profession has to consider. Putting 
aside his remarks on the motives he imagines are 
the cause of the agitation as not worthy of an 
answer, we pass on to his arguments—they are two 
—first the expense, second the inutility of change. 
Mr. Greaves asserts that our Treasurer cannot 
spare the money, and .that if he could it might be 
devoted to better purposes, such as establishing re- 
wards for original research. We reply that the 
College has some thousands of pounds invested, and 
an increasing yearly income. We can afford there- 
fore any useful expenditure. It is fourteen years 
since the 1876 Charter was obtained: during that 
time original research or scientific enquiry has been 
quite as desirable as now-—Has any opponent ever 
made a proposal to spend a penny on research ? We 
ask Mr, Greaves to name the occasion. Is it not a 
fact that every suggestion for bursaries or prizes 
has emanated from the “agitators ””—frum the men 
who desire a new Charter as the necessary pre- 
liminary to progress in any direction? It is a lit- 
tle late in the day for the party of stagnation to talk 
about spending money on any reform. They have 
never initiated anything, they have always obstructed 
progress, and now suggest expenditure on science 
for the first time in their history, and only as a 
means of obstructing a much wanted reform. We 
have money for a new Charter and also for 
research, 
Mr. Greaves’ second objection—that a New Char- 
ter would do no good—is backed up by tbe assertion 
that if the “Ninth Clause” were altered the 
Fellowship would become “ a worthless bauble.” 
He says “no one would strive for it or value it.” 
In other words he tells the Fellows who have ob- 
tained their degree by examination that they only 
did so to obtain a seat on the Council. We have had 
* suspicion that in some few cases this might be 
true, but never before has anyone brought such an 
accusation boldly forward. If it be true we kuow 
- no more unanswerable argument in favour of a 
_ ange. The Fellowship was instituted as a “ higher 
sane gre we believe that most of the men who 
“a Th examination really looked upon it as 
- 4fe examination for the degree certainly is 
purely scientific, and tests only a man’s professional 
extrinsic privileges attached to it 
diction . % ut we declare without fear of contra- 
of the Fellows would just as soon 
: an a or it if no privileges were attached to 
er than the recognition of their standard of 


scientific excellence. The agitators wish to allow 
the whole profession to have equal rights in the 
management of the body corporate, and they wish 
to purify their highest professional degree from any 
tinge of sordid metive. 

We can quite believe that Mr. Greaves would look 
upon the Fellowship as ‘‘a worthless bauble ” if it 
offered him no material advantage, and were purely 
a recognition of scientific superiority. Fortunately 
he is almost alone in his estimate of the degree. and 
we thank him sincerely for having publicly an- 
nounced the feelings of himself, and his supporters. 
His confession is the death-blow to the Ninth Clause. 


Mr. Malvey’s short letter stating that 98 per cent 
of the replies he has received to his circular on the ~ 
three points of the new Charter, are in favour of it, * 
is a really surprising revelation. We felt certain 
a large majority were in favour of some such 
changes as he indicated, but we were not prepared 
for such a sweeping majority. We fancied Messrs. 
Greaves, Briggs and (o., had a bigger following 
than two per cent. of the profession, but now that 
the truth is out we must redouble our efforts to give 
effect to the undoubted wishes of the whole 
profession. Without this direct question of 
each individual we might have gone on for 
years under the impression that no universal opinion 
existed against the present arrangements. The 
annual election of members of Council gave some 
colour to the statement so often made—that the pro- 
fession desired no change, and that only a few rest- 
less beings were disturbing a contented and happy 
body. Now we know that nearly every one is dis- 
satisfied, and that their votes were given in ignor- 
ance of their effect. If it be necessary at next 
election to discriminate between those who are wil- 
ling and those who are unwilling to give effect to 
the profession’s wish we make no doubt the electors 
will select judiciously. | No votes will be given for 
any candidate who declines to honestly state his 
opinions, and very few four those who presuiwe to 
run counter to the general wish. 


It is most unlikely that Professor Koch is so in- 
discreet as the daily papers would lead us to sup- 
pose, and it is therefore very improbable that the 
tales we read are true. Of course the human being 
is incomparably the more important subject for re- 
lief, but there is a vast field amongst our bovine 
stovk for a cure for tuberculosis. If Professor 
Koch succeeds in producing a vaccine which will 
destroy the bacillus in the living animal, veteri- 


narians will have a very vital interest in his dis- 
covery—but we must wait. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


HYPERTROPHY OF THE HEART. 
By H. Hannay Mitiwarp, . M.R.C.V.S. 


Some weeks ago | was requested to visit a farm 
some nine miles away to see a horse which was 
supposed to be “griped.” On arrival the owner 
met me saying he was sorry he had sent for me as 
the animal was all right again. Proceeding to make 


an examination of the patient, a fine grey cart horse, . 


I was much impressed by the tremendous force of 
the impulse of the heart, which could be distinctly 
seen outside the chest walls. 1 gave if as my 
opinion that the animal was suffering from hyper- 
trophy of the heart ; diagnosis,a death. =~ 

Calling the owner’s attention to the unusual force 
of the heart’s action, he quietly remarked that *‘ his 
heart did not beat ‘well’ when he was ‘ ill?” ex- 
pressing the opinion that the animal would soon be 
all right again, and to confirm his opinion called bis 
man to give the horse some gruel, of which he drank 
freely. 

Three days later I was requested to agai, visit 
the animal as he was much worse. Proceeding to 
the place I found them skinning the horse. On 
removing the viscera the heart was seen to be offan 
enormous size. After removing blood clots a 
placed in the scale and weighed 20lbs. 3o0z. 
auricles were as thin as paper and the a 3s 
almost obliterated by ‘concentric hypertiophy.” 
Strange to relate the horse had never been known 
to be * sick or sorry,” and was said to be onegf the 
best workers on the farm. \ “pie 

My only reason for sending this rough statement 
of facts is the remarkable weight of the heart, 
Cardiac affections are common both in horses and 
cattle in Lincolnshire, and I propose relating the 
history of a few cases at a future date. 


— 


THE OPERATION FOR SIDE-BONES. 


By Frep Smiru, 
Professor, Army Veterinary School, Aldershot. 


In the very interesting Abstracts and “Reports 
published in the last issue of the Journal of Com- 
parative Pathology and Therapeutics, is to be found 
a report published in a German Veterinary periodi- 
cal on the side-bone operation ‘introduced by me. 
The case appears to have done badly, and Mr, 
Lungwitz, who reports it, states that it bore 
out a previously expressed opinion of his “that 
Smith’s operation would not be serviceable’ in 
all cases,” 

_ I trust no remark of mine ever lead a 

believe that I held the view that by this thd of 
increasing the capacity of the horny box every case 
of side-bone would be cured. What I intended to 
convey was that I had found it a valuable method of 


| treatment, and I attempted to explain, according to 
_| my light, in what way it acted. 


It is either two years or more since I published 


; the original paper, and I had then been practising 
| the operation for some years before. Since its pub- 
_} lication I have had many cases,the majority successful, 


a few not. When I fail 1 question. my diagnosis, 
if this appears correct then I reject the case as one 
possessing complication unrelieved by enlarging the 
foot. 

In Mr. Lungwitz’s communication I see no men. 
tion of his having separated the sole from the wall 
by means of a deep groove in the white line: if he 
failed to carry this out he must not blame the 
operation for not having succeeded. 

It was not my intention, after publishing the 
paper, of ever writing another word on the subject 
of the side-bone operation, but my silence may lead 
the profession to believe that I have lost confidence 
in it. It is my duty to remove this impression, 
I am satisfied that it will make its own way without 
any pushing from me, and I am anxious that my 
name shall be identified with it only in the event of 
it being a failure. 

If those gentlemen who have directly or in- 
directly communicated with me on the subject and 
related cases were to publish their results it would 


materially strengthen the operation, einai. 


others to try it. I am just as anxious to hear 
unfavourable cases, for without these we cannot 
learn the trne value.of any method of treatment. 
To those who perfprnd pt J must jagain urge the 
necessity of the incisions being thorough. viz., 
entirely through the substance of the wall, from 
coronet to ground surface, without wounding the 
lamine, and the isolated portion of wall must be 
entirely separated from the sole by a deep groove. 


THE NEW CHARTER, 
By H. Krpp, F.R.C.V.S. 


In last week’s Record there is an article by My. 
Greaves, “Is a New Charter Required ?” in whi 
he professes to enlighten the “ Provincial, members 
throughout the land” as well as the members of 
the Lincolnshire V.M.A. as to what this New Charter 
can, and what it cannot do. I trust that every: 
member of the profession will have an opportunity 
afforded him of analysing and giving expression to 
his views on the various clanses of. the propos 
Charter. Provincial members are evidently better 
acquainted with the powers of the Act of Parliament 
with regard to quackery than those who profess tu 
instruct them, and they do not think that any 
Charter can over-ride an Act of Parliament. 

I would not have troubled your readers with any 
remarks on this subject at present if Mr. Greaves 
had only criticised the action of the “agitators © 
this New Charter, and bestowed on them some 
fatherly advice to be mute and let the powers that 
be still rule at will, but he has adopted a new cours? 
by going ont of his way to abuse them as “ fomentors 
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of discontent.” If we were to follow his example 
and stoop to vilify we might have something to say 
about obstruction, but abuse is no argument and we 
shall not dabble with it. No one knows better than 
Mr. Greaves that the “agitators” are engaged in a 
good cause, in asking for justice being done to those 
who have been unjustly dealt with, in doing their 
utmost to have the rights and privileges restored to 
them, and in trying to get a more complete system 
of electing members of Council, and therefore we 
are in no sense fomenters of discontent. 

I am convinced that the greatest calamity which 
has befallen us as a profession is the indifference 
about our exclusive right to the title of veterinary 
surgeon which the original Charter of 1844 bestowed 
on us, and the Act of Parliament has not taken from 
us. We cannot fail to observe that we are constantly 
paying the penalty of this indifference, and I have 
no doubt that if a unrrep effort was put forth to 
assert our right it would soon be crowned with 
success, The Act of Parliament gives existing 
practitioners the right to practise, &c., but it does 
not give them the right to take our title. We have 
allowed them to do this. 

Reasons have been repeatedly given why the 
Dual Appointment should be aBo.tsueEp, additional 
proof was given in the presence of Mr. Greaves at 
the last meeting of Council. 

If Mr. Greaves is not convinced of the way in 
which Clause IX. was thrust on the profession after 
the ieading article or Editorial Notes, page 227, he 
will not listen to any thing I might say on the sub- 
ject, and I will wait patiently to see if he accepts 
the challenge therein contained, and abandon the 
course of masterly inactivity which he so strongly 
advocates. 


MR, GREAVES AND THE CHARTER, 
By F. W. Kenpaut, M.R.C.V.S. 


_Mr. Greaves in his letter to The Record of the 8th 
gives the supporters of the New Charter what he in- 
tends for a hard hit. He commences by telling them 
(the supporters) what they never thought or said, viz., 
that the Charter was going to destroy quackery and 
put everything right: but it does intend to change 
at least three wrongs into rights: the 9th Clause. 
the Dual Appointment, and the Elective Council, 
He criticises the enlightenment of the provincial 
members (of which he is one) and infurms them 
a they are conceiving a delusion because they 

appen to think differently to him. If he would 
Sive the cause his enlightened thoughts and superior 
consideration I think he would come to the con- 
we that it is he who is working under a de- 
ae the supporters of the New Charter. He 
re makes a statement that the supporters are 
a of discontent, and agitate for agitation’s 
om id he ever know any of the originators of 

e M ew Charter agitation ? if so, they might have 
we ied their agitations in a different channel by 
ity!ng to prevent some of the useless members of 
the Council being re-elected. 


Young members of the profession are supposed to 
look upon Mr. Greaves (a Councilman and Fellow) 
as one of the lights of the profession, but how can 
we when he teaches such ideas, that it is just to 
take from a member that right which belongs to him. 

By abolishing the dual appointment no doubt the 
Council would lose one or two good members, as 
they would follow the money and become examiners, 
but then we have as good talent outside the Council 
as they have inside, and it would give a chance for 
the infusion of new blood from the members into 
the Council which would help to counteract that 
never-make-progress party to which Mr. Greaves 
has the honor to belong. We might expect tLem to 
do something good for the members which they have 
a right to deserve. 

Again, “ every member with ordinary ability can 
become a Fellow.” How can a newly commenced 
practitioner with an annual return of his practice 
about £200—and three-quarters of this in his clients’ 
pockets—afford £15 15s; to become a Fellow? He 
can hardly make two ends meet. and this fellowship 
will bring but little increase in his practice. This, 
like other assertions, will not stand argument. He 
has brought no strong evidence to prove that a New 
Charter is not required, and instead of a sad day it 
would be a joyful one for the profession. Time 
alone will tell. When the matter is thoroughly 
gone into by the Couneil, it will, in my opinion, be 
carried by a large majority. 


“WHAT CAN A NEW CHARTER DO?” 
By Tuomas Greaves, F.R.C.V.S. 


I have endeavoured in former papers to show that 
it cannot prevent empiricism in the slightest degree, 
I have shown that it cannot make clever or eminent 
Veterinary Surgeons; that it cannot raise the 
character, respectability, or usefulness of our Pro- 
fession. ~ The advocates of the new Charter have 
not for one moment contended it will; then let us 
see what they say it can achieve? They say, Ist, 
they can compress the two Charters and the two 
supplemental Charters in to one ; well,how much will 
that benefit ‘the Profession? 2nd. that they cin en- 
able the profession to elect the six vice-presidents to 
Council instead of placing confidence in their own 
elected representatives of Council to elect them as has 
been the case for the last 46 years. Which of these 
elected members are to be vice-presidents, how is 
this to be manipulated ? To heighten the effect they 
say the examiners and vice-presidents elect them- 
selves; this I know to be untrue. Why don’t these 
men propose that the examiners and the profes- 
sors be elected by the profession; why are they not 
logical? 3rd, They say they will revoke the 9th 
clause and enable every member of the profession to 
be eligible to become a member of Council, or an 
Examiner. Do they, I would ask, for one moment 
thiuk this will ensure an improvement in the 
character or constitution of the present Council ? 
They talk about robbing members of their birthright. 
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it would seem they do not know what a birth- 
right is. 

Now let me ask any man who understands the 
nature of our profession what earthly benefit can our 
profession derive from this change ? Will it. can it 
raise the character or usefulness of the profession in 
the slightest degree? I unequivocally say no, it 
will not, but on the contrary it does away with the 
inducement, or the incentive to increased study, 
the inducement for men to become more clever. and 
more eminent by being more intelligent and more 
learned ; it renders the object and intrinsic inten- 
tion and value of the Fellowship degree a blank, a 
worthless bauble. and no one will strive for it, or 
value it. I will tell you what it will do, but before 
I do this 1 would ask our worthy Treasurer has he 
more money of the College than he knows what to 
do with: (I know what answer our late ever respect: 
ed treasurer would have given me). If he has a 
lot of money to waste I would say throw six or eight 
hundred pounds into the Thames, it would be just as 
likely to benefit our profession as spending it on a 
new Charter on the subjects named. 

‘Now let me advise my professional brethen—let 
us not spend our earnings, our funds on such a use- 
less whim. ‘These same men will want something 
else in less than twelve months. If we must spend 
it, let us act as men with some common sense; let 
us spend it in some way that will be beneficial to 
our profession—increase the usefulness of our pro- 
fession. Let us institute a chair of bacteriological 
research, or give it in prizes ; aye, in liberal prizes— 
to institute experiments in original research, in 
finding a real cure, not a false or sham cure, for 
glanders and farey, a real cure or preventive of 
gana a real cure for tuberculosis. 

f these incalculable scourges can be swept from off 
the land, then you would be doing some good. Not 
only would you be raising the honour and character 
of your noble profession, but you would be rendering 
to the world an eternal service, and cause millions 
to bless you for it, instead of wrangling and squab- 
bling over this petty, useless question of a New 
Charter. 


A MODEL VETERINARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


In a recent Presidential address to one of the 
Veterinary Societies it was pointed out that there 
were many different ways in which professional 
progress might be assisted. It was said that every 
single individual contributed to the formation of our 
scientific and social standard—some raised it, some 
lowered it. It might have been added none could 
be neutral. 

Scientific knowledge, business capacity and ‘n- 
tegrity we expect in every member. — From every- 
one we do not expect even these essentials in the 
same degree, So in other matters we expect results 
in ‘ge to the opportunities possessed. From 
rich and successful men we may well look for 
a higher social style and a more am 


ing tubes and telephone. 


provision than from the poorer man still struggling 
for his position. The poor man who is just mak. 
ing his name and reputation may be forgiven for 
not possessing noble premises and all modern a 
pliances, and even for not exacting the highest 
pecuniary reward for his services. But the man 
of established practice and wide renown neither 
does justice to himself nor to his profession, by re- 
taining unaltered the ways of his yonth, and the 
meagre provisions for patients and clients which 
were necessitated by his earlier struggles for ex- 
istence. The older men should set an example to 
the younger, and the successful men should adopt 
a style which would bring credit to themselves and 
to the profession generally. 

These reflections have been suggested to us by a 
visit to the new premises of Messrs. Dollar and 
Sons, which are now just being completed in New 
Bond Street. They are a model of what veteri- 
nary premises should be, not only in construction, 
comfort and convenience, but also in style and 
finish. 

Passing through an archway supported by granite 
pillars and guarded by ornamental iron gates we 
reach a paved yard, half of which is covered in with 
a glass and iron roof. On each side of the yard rise 
buildings of considerable architectural pretensions. 
These are well worth detailed description, but space 
will only allow us to refer at any length to the 
more salient features. Beginning at the right or 
south side we notice the clerk’s office—a roomy, 
well lighted apartment, supplied with all the 
modern implements of communication, bells, speak- 
Next on the ground 
floor is the consulting room, from the window of 
which a view of the whole place is commanded. 
Here is the heart of the whole establishment, every- 
thing centres round and is subservient to it. The 
furniture is rich, solid and comfortable. Hand- 
some book-cases and shelves round the room offer 
resting places for a complete reference library, not 
only of purely professional works, but of the litera- 
ture of collateral arts and sciences relating to live 
stock. The various stud books and calendars of 
pedigree stock from the thorough-bred to the shet- 
land pony, and from the shorthorn to the pig and 
sheep will all be here when the wants of clients 
render necessary a reference to them. Here the 
principal will receive clients and, we hav> no doubt, 
will extend a very cordial welcome to such of his 
fellow practitioners as honour him witk a visit, 
either on business or to view the premises. Visi- 
tors to such a room as this will, guided by its ocecu- 
pant and aided by its contents, be enabled to at 
once obtain the information they may require. not 
only concerning stock disease but also as to history 
and pedigree of the various breeds which this coun- 
try possesses in such unequalled purity and perfec- 
tion. Beyond the sanctum sanctorum are large 
coach-houses and store rooms, and at the end of this 
range a row of boxes and stalls, fitted with hot and 
cold water, and hooks and rings for slinging ° 
otherwise controlling sick and injured horses. 
On the north side. commencing at the entrance, 


ple professional | is first the inclined way leading to the stabling 0? 
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the first floor. About this nothing need be said 
except that its gradient is much easier than is 
usually possessed by such ways, and that by a 
novel arrangement of paving.material a secure foot- 
hold is always ensured. Beyond it is a ten-stall 
stable beautifully fitted. lighted and ventilated. 
Farther on is the shoeing forge—almost unique in 
its arrangement and fittings; the two fires are 
back to back, and the bellows, usually so unsightly 
and cumbersome, are in the cellar from whence they 
are worked by cranks and levers. Each fire has a 
water tue-iron which serves the double purpose of 
saving the nozzle from injury by heat and provid- 
ing a constant supply of hot water for the stables. 

Coming back to the inclined-way, we find behind 
it a Turkish bath for horses, fitted with air-shaft 
and all the necessary hydropathic appliances for 
this form of therapeutic or hygienic agent. A Con- 
stantine Turkish bath stove will provide the means 
of heating, hot and cold water is laid on for sham- 
pooing, and the walls are of smooth hard cement to 
allow of frequent washings down. 

Here also we find the harness room, the pharmacy, 
the surgery,and more accommodation for stores—all 
appropriately fitted for a working institution. 

At the top of the incline is another harness-room 
and a mess-room for the men. Then, on the left, a 
large isolation-box, and on the right two loose- 
boxes for ordinary patients. Beyond these we 
enter a ten-stall stable—the finest stable in 
the establishment. The floor is of Wilkinson’s 
Patent Metallic Paving, a very durable, hard 
and clean substance, yiving good, firm foot 
hold to the horses. The walls are of enam- 
elled bricks with tiles of a cool green tint in 
front of the stalls. There is a timber roof, stained 
and varnished, and lighted by a 20-ft. lantern, all 
the windows of which are opened simultaneously by 
turning a crank handle (Adams’ Patent). The 
same arrangement is used throughout the stables 
and offices. 

Beyond, and communicating with this stable, is 
the operating theatre, a large open room, lighted by 
a lantern and two windows, and floored with wood 
blocks, A prominent feature of this apartment will 
be an operating table which will obviate the neces- 
sity and danger of casting horses, 

Ample space is provided for hay and corn, and at 
the extreme east end of the building stands the gas- 
engine room, where all chaff used is cut by power. 

A commodious dwelling-house for the resident 
members of the firm occupies most of the second 
and all the third floors, but at the east end of the 
se are three most important rooms, viz., the 

ibrary, physiological and chemical laboratories. 
ere it is intended to carry on, not only pathologi- 
pe sc bacteriological investigations for clients and 
but, if possible, to conduct 
— : researches. The two laboratories are now 
ng fitted, and promise, when completed, to be 
perfect of their kind. 

The keynote in construction appears to have been 
= sanitation. For this reason the light is every- 
Ww 4 excellent, for good lighting means cleanliness 
—the walls and even the roofs are entirely of water- 


proof materials and can be washed down—surface 
drainage is universal within doors, and outside there 
are numerous manholes in case of a block, while 
the drainage system is perfectly ventilated by pipes 
running to the loftiest points on the buildings. 
Lastly, there are five cisterns (each of 400 gallons 
capacity) to supply water for drinking, washing and 
flushing drains ; and hot and cold water are every- 
where laidon. The stable construction is fire-proof 
throughout, all corners are rounded, and the stable 
fittings (supplied by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of 
New Bond Street and Belfast), are of the best. The 
entire work has been carried out by Messrs. Jno. 
Mowlem & Co., (the builders of the Imperial 
Institute), and the architect is Mr. Robt. Walker, 
President of the Society of Architects. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting was held at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, London, on Wednesday 29th 
October, the President, F. Raymond, Esq., in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary commenced the proceedings by 
reading the minutes of the meeting which was held at 
Rochester in June last, and they were confirmed and 
signed by the Chairman. 

A letter was read from Mr. Martin, regretting that a 
previous engagement prevented his attendance on this 


occasion, and letters of resignation were received from 


Messrs. T. 8. Price, Newport, Isle of Wight, 8. G. Hol- 
man, and Henry Hogben. 

Mr. Barrorp proposed, and Mr. Wraaa seconded the 
election of Messrs. Smith and Steel as Hon. Fellows of 
the Association, in accordance with par. 24 of the rules 
of the Association. This resolution was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously; and, on the sug- 
gestion of the Chairman, the Hon. Secretary was in- 
structed to apprise them of their election. 

Mr. T. B. Goopatt gave notice of his intention to 
move a resolution at the next meeting on the grievances 
of the Hampshire Veterinary Inspectors, and explained 
that his motion was intended to include travelling 
inspectors also. He wished chiefly to deal with the 
question of the reduction of fees of resident inspectors 
and the travelling expenses of travelling inspectors. 
His resolution would be to bring before this Association 
the grievances of veterinary inspectors, and to move a 
resolution. 

The Hon. Secretary then read the balance sheet 
which had been deferred from the previous meeting. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


Mr. Wraae then moved, “That the report of the 
auditors be received and adopted.’ 

Mr. Simpson seconded, and the resolution was put to 
the meeting, and carried unanimously. 


THE RESOLUTIONS ON RABIES. 


Several specimens having been shown by the chairman 
and some of the members, and commented on, the 
meeting proceeded to the consideration of the letter for- 
warded from the Central Society re “ A New Charter : 
Is it needed?” and also certain resolutions from the 
same body on the subject of rabies, as follows :— 
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1. “ That this meeting, whilst recognising the possi- 
bility of animals other than the dog becoming 
the media of spreading rabies, is of opinion that 
in a large majority of cases, if not the whole, 
yo development of this malady is due to the 

og.”” 

2. “That from abundant evidence gathered in our 
profession this meeting finds that effective muz- 
zling is the most reliable method of stamping 
out the disease.” 


3. “It is advisable that all imported dogs be subjected 
to a quarantine of six months.” 


4, “That partial or local muzzling of dogs for the 
eradication of rabies is inadequate.” 


The CuarrMAN thought that the best way of dealing 
with these proposals would be to vote upon them forth- 
with. If any gentleman belonging to the- Society 
wished to make any observations on the “ Charter Reso- 
lution,”’ the meeting would be pleased to hear him. 

Mr. Simpson did not approve of discussing the reso- 
lution at present; it would be an endless business. He 
wished to know what had been done by other asso- 
ciations in this matter. 

The CuHarrMan thought they had merely voted on it. 

Mr. Wraae@ mentioned that the Midland Association 
had merely voted. 

Mr. Kipp said the Royal Counties Association had 
postponed it. 

The CuarrmaNn said he did not see that much would 
be gained by discussion. Everybody by this time must 
have formed an opinion on the subject strong enough 
to prompt him to vote. 

r, Stmpson failed to see, in the absence of a discus- 
sion, how it would be possible to form an opinion on 
the matter. He agreed with the author of a pamphlet 
who said, “ That unless it could be clearly shown a 
necessity existed for the New Charter, it would be folly 
to take any steps towards obtaining it.” Unless a 
decided majority of the profession were convinced of 
that necessity he suggested it was not expedient. 

The CuatrMaNn pointed out that some cognisance 
would have to be taken of the matter. 

Mr. Stmpson said he did not desire to put any im- 
pediment in the way of an expression of opinion, but it 
seemed to him that such expression would be valuelesss 
inasmuch as only one side of the.question had been pre- 
sented. No doubt those who had formed a very decided 
opinion on the matter would vote in favour of the 
resolution that was passed by the Central, and those 
who had none, or had had no opportunity of hearing 
both sides of the question, would not vote at all. 

Mr. Barrorp could not help thinking that this was a 
matter of decided importance to them as a profession. 
It was true that at the annual meeting the resolution in 
favour of a New Charter was only carried by a majority 
of two or three, and the were 60 persons present on that 
oceasion. He could not call that at all a representative 
— of the general profession. There could be no 
objection to postponing the question a little longer, 
when a more matured judgment and opinion would have 
= 

_ The Cuarrman said the resolution was sent t 
in order that they should vote, and they eet Sa 
vote or postpone it. ; 

Mr. GoopaLt said he for one had not given serious 
consideration to the matter, and was not ready to give a 

vote one way or the other. He therefore proposed 
ry tponed to a future meeting.” : 

r. A. C, Presse seconded the i i 
carried unanimously. 


The CuarrMan then called upon the Secretary to read 


subject of rabies. This having been done the discussion 
was opened by 

The Hon. Secretary who said he had some ideas 
which more especially related to the question of muz- 
zling as applied as a remedy. For all practical purposes 
he would support the first resolution which had been 
forwarded to them. He certainly believed the dog was 
the principal medium of contagion, because the cats, 
the stoats, and the weasles, and other wild and semi- 
domesticated animals which were subject to the disease 
a rabid dog had considerable difficulty in getting at. If 
once inoculation were thoroughly set up amongst those 
animals mentioned it would spread like wildfire. On the se- 
cond resolution he would put before them one ortwoargu- 
ments,aud would ask the meeting to arrive at his opinion, 
Those arguments would be directed to showing that effec- 
tive muzzling was not to be relied on in stamping out the 
disease. In the first place rabies was not like many 
other diseases to which the dog was subject, which came 
on with more or less suddenness, Rabies crept up slowly 
and insidiously, and perhaps it would be two or three 
days after the commencement of the disease before the 
animal reached that stage of delirium which impelled to 
tramp round the country, attacking and biting other 
animals in its way. It must be borne in mind that the 
muzzle need not be worn in the house or on the pre- 
mises. During the premonitory symptoms of rabies the 
dog showed certain signs of ill-health. It would sulk, 
get into corners, and so on: it would develop a certain 
quarrelsome disposition, or chase cats, but there was 
nothing which to an ordinary owner would suggest such 
a serious complaint as rabies. Cases have been known 
where a dog had started from home with a muzzle on ; 
but he would make the assertion that it had never com- 
pleted a long march with it. He had had considerable 
experience with rabies and rabid dogs, and had always 
found, supposing the muzzle were on when the first at- 
tack of delirium was developed, the dog would most 
effectually break it off, or tear it to pieces. No 
muzzle could be kept on a rabid dog unless it were 
so tight as to choke him. The dog would break 
his claws, paying no regard to the injury inflicted 
on himself, and if one were to put to him a red 
hot iron it would fly at it ; its sole endeavour was to get 
rid of the muzzle which was preventing it from the 
natural instinct of biting, so prominent a symptom of 
the disease. So much for the professional argument. 
He would next give one or two reasons against the use 
of the muzzle, gathered, in the first place, from London. 
The resolution said muzzling was the most effective 
remedy. Well, they termed it effective because they 
thought it had the effect of decreasing the number of 
eases. In 1885,in December, when, according to some 
medical gentlemen in London who now seémed to lead 
public opinion on the subject, there was an epidemic of 
rabies, the then Commissioner of Police, Sir E. Hender- 
son, issued an order, in pursuance of the powers con- 
ferred upon him, and required that from and after the 
10th day of that month and until the order should be 
withdrawn, all dogs within a radius of 6 miles from 
Charing, Cross, und not being led by some person (he 
particularly called their attention to the last statement), 
were to be muzzled. That was the order of Sir Edmund 
Henderson ; but they would observe there was an altera- 
tion—people were allowed to lead their dogs. That 
order expired at the end of 1886. He did not regard the 
statistics of the police as of very much value ; they de- 
pended very largely upon post-mortems, and he sal 
without any reservation that there were no such dis- 
tinctive post-mortem symptoms of rabies as W? 
warrant any one giving an opinion on that ground alone. 
In their place he would put forward a table of dete 
from hydrophobia, about which there could be no doubt. 


the resolutions forwarded by the Central Society, on the 


in 1885, which was the year before the muzzling °F 
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leading order came in, there were 27 death from hydro- 
phobia ; the following year there were only 9,—5 in the 
first quarter, 2 in the second, 2 in the third, and none in 
the last. The police regulations were then withdrawn. 
This showed clearly that it was not muzzling that stamped 
out the outbreak because the people were allowed to 
lead their dogs. The muzzle per se. was not preventive 
of rabies, and that statement was strongly supported by 
the history of the outbreak quoted. During that period, 
and while the police orders were stringently carried out, 
there were something like 40,000 dogs roped into the 
Dogs’ Home and other places and killed. Therefore it 
was a reasonable thing to assume that all canine diseases 
would showa proportionate diminution. Forty thousand 
dugs were taken out of the streets, dogs of the very class 
amongst which the disease found its most ready victims, 
the class which furnished the most suitable means for 
propagation, and that very class was brought into the 
net and destroyed. Gentlemen who regarded the muzzle 
as a perfect instrument often pointed out Berlin asa 
city which showed the good results of muzzling par 
excellence. He would venture to read one or two 
matters relating to the city of Berlin. Before the year 
1852 there were no muzzling regulations in force in 
Berlin, in consequence of a very severe outbreak of 
rabies a muzzling order was considered necessary. After 
this had continued in force for fifteen years the disease 
was found gradually creeping up in the same old way 
that it did before there was any muzzling at all. It was 
then found necessary to do something else, and in order 
to more efficiently supervise these animals a radical 
alteration was made in the dog laws. From that point 
the numbers of cases were found to go down until, at 
the present time, Berlin was practically free from rabies. 
It is clear however that this result was not obtained by 
muzzling. Statistics from another continental city 
would support his view that the muzzle by itself was not 
a preventive of rabies, namely from the city of Vienna. 
The regulations in force there, which did not include 
muzzling, had been in existence for twelve or fourteen 
years, and for a long period there had not been a single 
case of rabies. So that in that city the disease had been 
effectually dealt with without the muzzle. His reason 
for taking up the matter and pressing it so strongly on 
the a was that he did not like to see veterinary 
surgeons identifying themselves with propositions and 
declarations of such a kind unless they had really made 
up their minds and studied the thing from more than 
one standpoint. Within the past few years there had 
grown up in London certain societies among the mem- 
bers of which were highly scientific men, and also men 
who were not scientific, but he ventured to say they were 
not the men to exclusively lead public opinion on the 
question of dog laws and dog supervision. The opinions 
of medical men should at all times be welcomed and 
respectfully considered, but when we find representative 
men of other class speaking on the subject with an 
amount of authority which they would not assume if it 
were a question of bricklaying or carpentering I think it 
is time for the veterinary profession, whose immediate 
and intimate business it is, to raise their voice and to 
take the legitimate position which belongs to them. He 
would submit the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting is of opinion that muzzling per se. 
has no influence in preventing rabies, and it should be 
superseded by a comprehensive system of registration 
and numbered badges.” 

The CuarrMan said that according to their agenda 
they were to consider the resolutions. They must either 
negative them first of all or accept them. 

The Hoy. Szcrerary moved that the resolutions 
should be passed, with the exception of No. 2. 

Mr. Barvorp enquired whether Mr. Hollingham pro- 
posed to insert his in lieu thereof. 


The Hon. Szdretary said that was so. 

Mr. T. B. Goopatt remarked that Mr. Hollingham had 
been speaking the time against muzzling, and yet 
now proposed jto pass resolutions to the effect that 
muzzling should be more strict than ever before. 

The CHaiRM4AN did not agree. Mr. Hollingham, as he 
understood it, was against the use of muzzling. Para- 
graph 2 as sent from the Central Society spoke of 
the effective muzzling as the most reliable method. Mr. 
Kollingham seemed to adopted the other paragraphs, 
but took exception to paragraph 2, wishing to replace 
it by a resolution of his own. 

Mr. Goovatt said he had written against all the 
resolutions, and could not agree with them at all. There 
was no authority for saying the whole of the malady 
was due to the dog. 

Mr. HuntinG considered matters would be simplified 
if the meeting took the resolutions one at a time. 

The Hon. Secretary then proposed that resolution 
No. 1,“ That this meeting, whilst recognising the possi- 
bility of animals other than the dog becoming the 
media of spreading rabies, is of opinion that in a large 
majority of cases, if not the whole, the development of 
this malady is plue to the dog,”’ be adopted. 

Mr. Huntine seconded, 

Mr. Goopatt wished to say a few words against the 
resolution before it was put to the meeting. They ought 
not to allow themselves to say positively that in the 
majority of cases the malady was due to the dog. In 
his private practice he had made a collection of the 
heads of the different British mammals, and most people 
would be surprised at the amount of disease to be found 
amongst the fauna of England. There were cases 
quoted of the fox having been affected with rabies. 
Then the argument was, Did the dog get the rabies from 
the fox or vice-versé ? He thought it far more likely the 
dog received it from the fox. The disease had existed 
in England from time immemorial, and it was more 
likely that the smaller fauna of which such little notice 
was taken kept the virus in the country. Mr, Holling- 
ham did not give, by any means, all the symptoms of 
rabies. There was the paralytic form, there was the dog 
simply losing power, and not able to walk. Taking all 
circumstances into consideration he failed to see that 
there was any authority for saying,“ that in the large 
majority of cases, if not the whole, the development of 
the m: lady was due to the dog.”’ He would vote «gainst 
the resolution. 

Mr, L.untine said the question before them was not 
the origin but the spread of the disease. They perfectly 
well knew that other animals might be affected. Un- 
doubtedly the spread of the disease was due to the dog 
more than to any other animal. 

Mr. Goopaut disputed it. Who was to say that the 
dog was not bitten by the weasel, the mouse, the stoat, 
or one of those smaller animals! Certainly the dog was 
a means of developing and spreading rabies, but it was 
not the only animal, and if they were to look more 
closely into the smaller animals of creation. even into 
the flies, they would find many things they now knew 
little about. 

Tbe Hon. Secretary explained that his object had 
not been to describe the whole of the symptoms of 
rabies but merely just so far as they bore out his theory 
of the dog engendering the disease in the house, and 
then propagating it outside without a muzzle on. 

Mr. Goopaut said that when they found the dog 
affected in some mysterious way they could surmise the 
disease had been conveyed to the dog by some animal or 
other. 

Mr. Simpson agreed with the last speaker that they 
should be slow to express an opinion which might guide 
the Legislature in making a hard and fast act for the 
guidance of the general public. In voting upon this 
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matter they must simply be guided by the results of the 
personal experience and observation, and from the infor- 
mation that had been place before them verbally or by 
books. It was quite possible that the animals referred 
to by Mr. Goodall might be the subjects of rabies. Still 
they had very little reliable information upon that 
matter. He was certainly of opinion that other animals 
besides the dog might spread rabies, but undoubtedly 


‘the dog was the means of spreading it more than any 


other. He believed that many cases of rabies were 
spread by cats, and of course it would be impossible to 
muzzle cats. At the same time he quite believed that 
muzzling had done a considerable amount of good. He 
should vote for the continuance of the muzzling order. 
The 1st resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried with one dissentient. 
Mr. Goopat then spoke on the resolution, and said 
there never had been effective muzzling, and where the 
“ abundant evidence’ spoke of came from he was at a 
loss to understand. If there existed effective muzzling 
it must be continued. A dog should always be muzzled 
so that he could not bite. Effective muzzling would 
mean that the dog was always muzzled. But not the 
dog only—all carnivorous animals. The arguments 
about Berlin, put forward by Mr. Hollingham, were 
very remarkable. Although all the dogs were muzzled, 
still the disease was never stamped out, and it was cer- 
tain that it was impossible to stamp out anything indi- 
genous to the land. As well might they make a law to 
stamp out nettles. All the farmers in the country might 
agree to the law, and do the best they could, but it 
would be absolutely impossible to stamp them out. So 
with these germs of disease ; with all the effective muz- 
zling in the world it could not be stamped out, because 
it was indigenous to these islands. They had never had 
effective muzzling, and there was no authority for saying 
that there was “ abundant evidence.”” Nine out of ten 
dogs that had been muzzled had died just the same as 
those without it. He would therefore propose a resolu- 
tion to leave out paragraph 2, as there was no “abun- 
dant evidence ” before them. ' 
Mr. Huntine would not object to the second resolu- 
tion, mya > he was inclined to support its being 
slightly modified. The paragraph really concerned 
muzzling. Mr. Hollingham’s speech really concerned 
the muzzle. Authorities only used the muzzle with all 
the registrations accompanying muzzling. He believed 
that if they had some mark of-recegnition other than 
the muzzle (say a piece of blue ribbon tied on the end 
of the dog’s tail), anything that would be a notification 
that the dog was protected, and that the owner was 
obeying the law, or was not obeying the law, it would 
do as well as the muzzle. He did not believe that the 
muzzle in one case out of a hundred had directly stopped 
a rabid dog from biting anybody; and now that they 
had read the experiments recently performed by some 
French savants, showing that a rabid dog was capable of 
infecting other animals three days vefore anybody could 
see anything wrong, it did seem a little illogical to stick 
to this muzzling. They knew perfectly well that where 
no regulations were in force the disease spread. Where 
——- was thoroughly adopted the disease ceased. but 
they had not yet tried the intermediate course, excepting 
in Sir Charles Warren’s rule of London, and there was 
no getting over the fact that Sir Charles Warren did 
stamp it out by a mixture of muzzling and « proper 
control.” The great thing was that people should look 
after their dogs. The best thing to do was to have some 
law which came into force immediately with the appear- 
ance of a diseased dog. The weak point in the present 
administration was that the dog had to be found. and 
the place declared infected. There should be a law that 
immediately on the appearance of a rabid dog the place 
where he was found and an area for four miles round 


should become an infected area. In that way the out- 
break would probably be stopped at the commencement, 

Mr. GoopaLt mentioned an experience he had recent} 
had in Bournemouth where the muzzling order had been 
in vogue for six months. The dog was pronounced 
rabid some three weeks before, and he (Mr. Goodall) was 
sent for in a great hurry to examine a child that had 
been bitten a week or ten days before. A young doctor 
was called in who had no hesitation in declaring the 
disease hydrophobia, and was perfectly willing to give a 
certificate to that effect. At the post-mortem it turned 
out the child had not been bitten at all, and there was 
not a symptom of hydrophobia about the case—it was 
simply a case of convulsions. That was how scares got 
about. 

The Hon. Secretary wished to reply to the remark 
that had been made, that muzzling had stamped out the 
disease. He had tried to show that it was the Police 
regulations which accompanied the muzzling, and with- 
out which the muzzle would have failed. If they had a 
perfect system of registration and supervision in place 
of muzzling, every owner would have to pay his licence, 
and could be identified at once. There were thousands 
of dogs which would not be kept if the licence was 
absolutely and invariably enfor Many people would 
rather give up keeping their dog than pay 7s. 6d., and, 
that being so, they would at once get rid of thou- 
sands of dogs, and, of course, the fewer the number, the 
fewer amongst which the disease could make its 
appearance. 

Mr. Simpson agreed with the previous speaker that 
they had had no experience of the effectual muzzling of 
dogs. It would be absurd to call the present system 
effective. Certainly effectual muzzling would be a very 
reliable method, but they had yet to have experience of 
it. Consequently they could not be in a position to say 
whether it was the best remedy or not. The partial 
muzzling of dogs which had gone on for some time had 
not much to do with stamping out the disease. He 
agreed with Mr. Hollingham that to the Police regula- 
tions they were mainly indebted for the stamping-out of 
the disease, and not to the actual muzzling of the dog. 
They would all agree that it was an excellent idea of the 
Central Society to send such resolutions as they had 
for the opiuion of other societies. 

The 2nd resolution was then put by the Chairman 
with a result that an equal number voted in favour of 
it and against it. 

The Hon. Secretary said he had framed a resolution 
which might reconcile both parties. Mr. Hunting had 
also framed a resolution which tallied with his to a cer- 
tain extent, and he (the Hon. Secretary) would be con- 
tent to adopt Mr. Hunting’s in place of his own, and it 
would probably meet with general approval. The 
amendment was as follows :— y 

“ That all local regulations would be made more effective 
by the adoption of a general system of registration and a 
compulsory wearing by all dogs of a distinguishing 
collar or numbered badge.” - 

Mr. Goopat suggested the addition of a clause to the 
effect that a registered number should be supplied to the 
owner of a dog with the granting of every licence. This 
number, with a registered Government mark, should be 
worn in the form of a medal, and it should be under- 
stood that the dogs should be classed as sporting and 
non-sporting, there should be no distinction. 

The CHaiRMAN pointed out that the advantage of Mr. 
Hollingham’s proposal was that it could be tacked on te 
that forwarded by the Central Society, and would 
prevent any deadlock over the 2nd resolution. Ux!ess 
they framed the resolutions very carefully they would 
stultify themselves before the Central Society. 

Mr. Goopaut failed to see how they could pass the 
resolution as sent by the Central Society, because 
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the profession had really never had “ abundant 
evidence ’’—they had never had effective muzzling. 

Mr. HuntiNe pointed out that the more effective it 
had been, the more effective had been the result. 

Mr. Srtmpson was not sure that it was due to muzzling. 

The CuarrMAN then put the amended resolution, as 
proposed by Mr. Hollingham, with the addition of the 
words, “ All dogs, sporting or otherwise,” and on being 
put to the meeting this proposal was found to meet with 
unanimous approval. 

The Hon. SecrETARY proposed the adoption of the 
3rd paragraph. This was seconded and put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. The 4th paragraph 
was also agreed to without discussion. 

The CuHarrRMAN read a short and interesting paper, 
entitled “ A Case of Brain Disease,’ after which the 
proceedings terminated. 

The members subsequently dined together at the 


Holborn Restaurant. 
E. A. Houiinenam, Hon. Sec. 


THE SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


* REMINISCENCES OF PRACTICAL POLITICS 
IN THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


By Tuomas Greaves, F.R.C.V\S. 


Mr, PrEsipDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—In the first place 
I must thank you for the honour you have done me by 
asking me and giving me the piivilege of reading a paper 
before the members of the Scottish Metropolitan Veteri- 
nary Medical Associatior, it being the second or third 
time I have had this pleasure. 

In taking a cursory view of our profession during the 
course of the last fifty-six years, of which I have wit- 
uessed, we find a remarkable change has passed over it ; 
every step in its onward progress is interesting, and the 
success is lasting. Whether we consider or compare 
the status of our profession, follow up our investigation 
into the scientific aspect of it, or pass in review the ad- 
vance in the practice of our profession, we shall find 
much, very much, to interest us aud repay us for our 
trouble—we shall find plenty of material to select from ; 
and in classifying the subjects I intend to lay before 
you to-day, I shall have to remind you that at the be- 
ginning of this period of which I speak, we had no 
Charter of Incorporatron no Council of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, no Act of Parliament, not 
the slightest check on any or every form of empiricism 
im our profession. All this is changed now. _—‘I[ am in 
4 position better than younger men to measure the en- 
ormous amount of true, real, substantial progress. We 
have now a Council elected by voting-papers, and every 
member of our profession has a vote,and he is ap- 
ge te to record his vote. This is one of 

€ battles fought and i 
Counall g won for you by our party in 

We have now four teaching schools, each presided 
over by able and earnest men. ‘There area greater 
number of teachers, a greater number of subjects 
taught, and taught more profoundly than have ever been 
taught before, and still we have complaints continually 
being made of the inefficiency in the extent of practical 
= owledge possessed by many of the students. Some of 

nem could not cast a horse, pare out a foot, bleed or 
Sive a ball, pass a catheter, or tell a lame foot with cer- 
tainty if life depended on it. When the students ap- 
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pear before the examiners and before the army authori- 
ties when applying for admission into the service, this 
becomes more apparent, and also when they come be- 
fore the greater examing board—the public. In treat- 
ing this difficult and delicate question (there are 
dreamers who think a new Charter is the great desidera- 
tum, than which nothing cau be more ridiculous), I wish 
frankly to admit that I exonorate to a great extent (but 
not wholly by any means) the teachers for this state of 
things. I also exonerate examiners to a great extent, 
but not wholly. My long experience in the Council, 
also with the College and the Court of Examiners, has 
convinced me that there are grave faults existing in the 
students themselves—some of them in the form of in- 
sutiiciency of intelligence, in others in a wilful insufti- 
ciency of application. Now, the one class we may pity, 
but the other class we must blame and condemn most 
seriously. At the present time the colleges are exer- 
cised as to the raising still higher the students’ entrance 
fees to the College. This step may raise a barrier to 
many poor struggling, but in other respects highly eli- 
gible, young men, who will create a tendency to secur- 
ing a select class, possessing ample means, irrespective of 
possessing ability, or, I would rather say, that peculiar 
talent or natural habit which experience has proved is 
essential to the making of a clever and eminent veteri- 
nary surgeon. For myself, I fail to see how this rais- 
ing the entrance fee can effect a favourable result, even 
if the present entrance fee be doubled. It is argued 
that it will enable the colleges to employ a greater num- 
ber of teachers, and those of a higher class of men. 
There may be something in this view of the case; but 
I hold you may double—nay, treble—your scientific 
teaching, and still the student be woefully deficient as a 
clever all-round practical man. In my opinion the 
principle of the teaching is defective. | What is wanted 
is not more science, or a greater nuinber of science tea- 
chers: we want, in the first place, the weft and warp 
right, the required degree of intelligence in the student, 
the proficient education, and then the manual tuition 
carried out much further than it is at present, coupled 
with the present scientific teaching at College. 

What I mean is this: that every student who has not 
served an apprenticeship to a veterinary surgeon before 
going to College, or been working some years amongst 
sick and lame horses, should have every opportunity 
afforded him to become thoroughly conversant with 
every phase of disease. Do you ask me how I would 
do this? I answer, let there be at each college a pro- 
fessor appointed with special aptitude, special qualifica- 
tions, such as patience, intelligence, expertness, and per- 
severance to instruct the students in manipulating the 
horse, the cow, and the dog; he must_be clear in his 
explaining every particular. He should not be, as is 
the case at present, stinted to: time or inclination, but 
should spend at least three or four hours a day every 
day with the students amongst sick and lame horses, 
superintending and instructing every student individually 
in every duty as to the work of his profession. _I urge 
the importance of giving to work of the hands its due 
dignity ; it is the best teacher. 

For instance, show him how to take up a forefoot and 
a hind foot of a horse, also of a cow; make him do it 
over and over again, until he can do it handy and ex- 
pertly. Make him take off a shoe and pare out a corn, 
a frog, a seedy toe. Make him understand what weak 
heels and flat sole mean ; make each student do this 
over and over again under the teacher’s eye and instruc- 
tions ; teach him to put himself in ship-shape in going 
about his work. Teach him the different descriptions 
of pulses, and what this is dependant on; make him 
perform every operation (in dumb show)—bleeding from 
the jugular, the vena sepena, the brachial vein, the toe, 
&e. Teach him to become familiar with every sound 
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in respiration, in health, and in disease, in auscultating, 
in pereussing ; make him introduce the male and the fe- 
we catheter; make him perform. cesophagotomy, 
tracheotomy, paracentesis thoracis, nueurotomy, litho- 
tomy, castration, puncturing rumen and intestines. 
Teach him to become familiar with every symptom of 

leurisy, broncho-pneumonia, ‘bronchitis, pneumonia, 
te in its various forms. Show him the pathogno- 
monic symptoms of various lamenesses, hip-lameness, 
shoulder lameness, hock-lameness, navicular disease. 
Show him how to manipulate (make him do it himself), 
to enable him to form a clearer opinion in occult lame- 
ness. Make him administer balls and drinks to horses, 
cows and dogs, to dress wounds, put on bandages, to 
cast horses, to fire horses, and a hundred other duties ; 
to make him repeat them over and over again—they can- 
not be done too often. I may be told by professors we do 
all this already. To this I make reply—yes, I know 
you do, but only in degree. It wants doing ten times 
more than it is done. More time, and more persever- 
ance must be employed on this subject, more impor- 
tance must be attached to this method of teaching than 
has been done hitherto. Or all our scientific teaching 
and increase of entrance fee will not avail to maintain 
our profession in that high and honourable position it 
ought to occupy. 

Give aman a sound general education with French 
and Latin. Itis not absolutely necessary that a man 
must possess a scientific mind to enable him to become 
a clever and eminent veterinary surgeon. Is is nota 
fact that the majority of rejections of students are con- 
sequent on them being unable to answer some scientific 
a of no importance whatever in actual practice ? 

say let practical proficiency be the crucial test. We 
know it is generally quite true that the most highly 
scientific men, both teachers and examiners, are 
faddists. 

It is quite true that there are some students so dull, 
and others so idle and careless, that no teacher, however 
anxious and persevering he may be, can make them 
learn. It is the teacher’s duty to lead his mind to 
form a scientific and clear habit of looking at things. I 
do not say—no one has ever said it—that every student 
can be made a sharp, bright, and intelligent man; but 
I do say much, very much, may be done in this direc- 
tion by proper and persistent dicipline whilst at Col- 
lege. I am satisfied that there is much valuable 
time wasted during the first and second terms. This 
initiates habits of idleness, if not worse, and should be 
specially guarded against—a habit of loafing about, a 
sort of masherism in demeanour and deportment is en- 
gendered, Even those who would fain not be bores, or 
snobs, or mashers, can scarcely escape the infection, in- 
stead of a steady earnest, thoughtful industry, leading 
the mind and finding it full occupation in useful and 
valuable studies. it is the formation of the mind, a 


faculty to be carefully cultivated; it is the turning 


point in his life, and his mind should be led to see the 
value of being every minute usefully employed. 

The degree of natural capacity is a result, and is 
governed by laws which we did not make and cannot 
abolish, Culture teaches us to recognise how little we 
do know, and how much lies, and probably always will 
lie, beyond the reach of our faculties. 


“ The Hand that form’d thee in the womb 
Guides from the cradle to the tomb.” 


Veterinary Medical Associations. 


I must not omit to bring under notice these most 
useful and important institutions which have grown up 
in our midst during the last twenty-five years. ,These 
societies are now become numerous, and most bene- 
ficial to the advancement of our common profession ; 


nothing that has ever occurred in the history of ow 
profession has been so prolific of good results. Each 
association is acentre of power and usefulness, and, if 
conducted in a proper spirit, will continue to wield an 
influence for good as long as our profession exists—the 
meeting together of men of large experience, and men 
of large culture, freely interchanging ideas on scientific 
and practical matters, such as on bacteriological r- 
search, tuberculosis, lymphadenoma, teaching one 
another the evil of the culpable disregard of the most 
elementary principles necessary for securing sound and 
serviceable horses. Even in the vexed question of 
pleuro-pneumonia and the method our Government 
adopts to stamp it out, how much_ better if it were pos. 
sible for our profession to work heartily and earnestly 
with Government in blotting out for ever of this dread- 
ful scourge from our midst? Let simplicity and frank- 
ness characterise our conduct; ‘let envy, jealousy, and 3 

all uncharitableness be restrained and banished, and 3am 
then we can say— a 


“ Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 
How vain your mask of State ! 
The good alone have joys sincere, 
The good alone are great.”’ 


The National Veterinary Association. 


This institution has sprung up amongst us. _ It is an 
offspring of the above associations. Its objects and 
tendencies are to increase and diffuse useful veterinary 
knowledge. It is sustained by some, if not all, the 
elite of the profession, and is worthy of the best sypport 
of our best men. 


The National Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. 


The society was formed twenty-five years ago. The 
necessities of our profession ed for it; it has been 
found of immense service it. protecting and defending 
its members. We have had since its commencement § 
twelve general meetings, thirty-seven meetings of Cou- 
cil, at which upwards of sixty cases have been discussed, Ty 
independent of those which have been advised upon f 
and disposed of by members of Council privately. Of & 
the benevolent branch we have assisted many widowsand | 
erphans. We have now a fund of nearly £3000 to help } 
the widows and orphans of the less fortunate members 
of our Society ; and is there, I would ask, any feeling m 
our nature so gratifying as the consciousness of doing 
good, and occupying a position of being able and willing 
to help those left suddenly wholly unprovided for ! 


“ The sweetest voice 
That warbles in the grove is not so sweet 
As thine, ‘ Compassion ;’ nor the boldest deed 
Of hero’s arm so worthy of the lyte 
As acts of ‘ Mercy ;’ nor in all the round 
Of being is there aught in God’s pure eye 

So bless’d, so bright, so sanctified, as these kind thoughts 
That stir the bosom of ‘ Benevolence.’ ” 
Our Literature. 

.During the period I have named the additional works 
on our profession have been most valuable ; the numer 
ous and precious volumes added tv our libraries, 
fruit of the labours of Dr. Fleming, Professor Williams 
Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, and others. In addition 
these standard works, we have now only our 
monthly journal the Veterinarian, we have also that & 
cellent veterinary journal the weekly Veterinary Recor, 
and also the Quarterly Journal of Comparative Path 
logy and Therapeutics. 

These several matters which I have named, and — 
other matters which I have omitted, show the value j 
the work done during the last fifty-six years. We r 
not now adopt that method of bloodletting and viole# 
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blistering to coerce and oust out disease in nearly every 
case that comes under our care, as was the custom at 
that time. We have learned the better way. Know- 
ing that nature is ever a wise economist we find it is 
better to let her lead, we recognising it to be our duty 
to remove every obstacle out of her way so far as our 
limited vision reveals to us. 


Empiricism is Dead in owr Profession, 

No one—only veterinary surgeons—can treat the 
ailments of domestic animals and charge for such ser- 
vices ; any one else doing so can be proceeded againsié 
according to law—thanks to our Act of Parliament, 
which will ever be associated with the name of that dis- 
tinguished man, Dr. Fleming. This in addition to our 
two Charters and Supplementary Charters, each ‘and all 
supporting and contributing to advancement of our pro- 
fession. We are now at full liberty to discuss any and 
every great question in connection with our profession ; 
for instance, whether it be cruelty or not to dock horses, 
whether it be cruelty or not to dishorn cattle, or discuss 
the various phases of pleuro-pneumonia and its preven- 
tion. Ay, even— ; 


The Dual Appointment and the 9th Clause. 


The 9th Clause was inserted in the Supplemental 
Charter which was granted in the year 1876, and as 
therein stated, it was “considered expedient that in 
order more effectually to promote and encourage the 
study of veterinary medicine and surgery, a new class of 
members to be called Fellows shall be created.” The 
only object the promoters had in applying for and get- 
ting this power was to create an additional incentive to 
increased study, to found a higher grade, a higher status 
—in short, to raise the character of our profession to a 
higher level than it had hitherto occupied. Surely 
there could be no objection to this. At the time every 
member was consulted, it was discussed over and over 
again, in committee by the Council, every Veterinary 
Medical Association deliberately discussed it, it was dis- 
cussed and approved at the Annual Meeting, and a tacit 
consent give by the whole profession. | Now, every aspir- 
ing and worthy member of our profession can occupy 
this higher degree if he is so minded. Those Fellows, 
who are partly elected and partly made by examination, 
are composed of some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of our profession, sueh as Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram, Dr. Fleming, Sir Henry Simpson, and many 
others ; men of unswerving constancy, they are faith- 
ful devoted servants of the profession. They alone are 
eligible to become members of Council or Examiners. 
Since 1876 every new member entered on these terms, 
therefore can have no complaint to make. The thought 
is never thought or breathed that there are not outside 
the list of Fellows many members equally talented and 
eligible, and it is our anxious wish that they should as- 
pire to take this higher degree, become Fellows, become 
members of Council, and, if they are desirous and fully 
qualified, become Examiners. “Every member of our pro- 
Session who possesses ordinary ability can become a Fellow 
if he likes, _ But this arrangement a few individuals in 
our profession find fault with. I do not say that they 
are actuated by corrupt motives—they are under a strong 
bias, The men most loud in denouncing it are the 
— who have done the very least of anyone for the pro- 
Pei 2 3 it would seem that they have a pleasure in 

omenting discontent. As a rule, they are the men 
who possess the least liberal share of ambition or 
ability ; they get up a fictious opposition to serve the 
political exigencies of the moment ; they resort to pal- 
try methods of attacking men who have worked long 
and hard for the profession ; they have a personality 


instead of a principle—men who would not make an 


effort or do a hand’s turn to advance their profession, and 
if elected members of Council to-morrow, could not and 
would not find in their hearts to spare the time or the 
money to atteud the committee or quarterly meetings 
of Council. Some of them have a blind hatred to the 
loyal party of progress. Men of no aspirations would 
make useless members of Council. We may lament, 
we may grieve over this, but do not let us fear it, let us 
make the best, not the worst of it. 

The profession has not suffered in the slightest de- 
gree through the dual appointment; it is found of im- 
mense advantage and convenience to the Council meet- 
ings. Is it because these men are valuable and useful 
meu that they have been elected to the dual office. 
They serve the profession well—take my word for it, it 
will be a loss and a sad day for our profession if it is ever 
denied the power to utilise men who possess distin- 
guished and special aptitude for these duties; we must 
always guard ourselves against deciding questions of 
great breadth upon narrow and isolated grounds. The 
present members of Council spare neither time, trouble, 
nor expense if only they can do something to serve some 
good purpose in the profession they love. 

To every member of my profession | would say, if you 
really have any feelings of ambition and strong desire to 
see your professiou advance and occupy a higher stand- 
ing, you w-ll seriously consider this matter, and become 
a Fellow, and thus join the party who have struggled, 
and are still struggling, to gain for us all a better posi- 
tio in society. It is this priviledge in connection 
with it—this hope of reward that has been the chief in- 
ceitive for members to work, to study, to aspire, and to 
qualify for this higher degree. There is no doubt 
about it, they improve themselves, they raise themselves 
in their own estimation, and in the estimation of all 
who know them. Let the same laudable feeling ac- 
tuate you who are not yet fellows; let not a feeling of 
envy incite you to disparage this degree, and to join those 
who are now endeavouring to carry a retrograde move- 
ment, trying to drag us down again, and trying to dis- 
courage every noble aspiration. | Men who will do this 
are enemies to our noble profession. We have diffi- 
culties to grapple with and prejudices to overcome, but 
do not let us despair. I hope every member of our 
profession possessed of an enlightened spirit and every 
man of proved capacity will esteem the Fellowship de- 
gree an addition to his respectability and honorable 
character, and will pluck up courage to endeavour 
to obtain it. 


The New Charter. 


I trust every man of right judgment will say a new 
Charter is quite unnecessary. It cannot be productive 
of any real practical benefit or be conducive in any way 
to the advantage of our profession. I dislike and de- 
test unnecessary and gratuitous changes. A new Charter 
cannot make clever veterinary surgeons : and this is the 
end and aim of all effort by all men but those who take 
a pleasure in fomenting discontent. Let us stick to 
this large consistent principle where a solid base exists. 
Would not Government laugh at us if we apply again so 
soon for another’ Charter before we have had sufficient 
time to test fully the last one, especially since the re- 
sult of experience, so far as the present system is con- 
cerned, is so eminently satisfactory to the profession in 
general? Would not Government say, and have good 
ground for saying it, that we do not know our own 
miuds for five minutes together! I urge you not to 
attach exaggerated importance to the puerile arguments 
put forth by some poor useless creatures, but let us go 
forward towards the consummation of this good work— 
that of elevating our profession as an honourable, scien- 
tific, and useful profession. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


Unlawfully Practising as a Veterinary Surgeon— 
; The East Grinstead Case. 


At East Grinstead Petty Sessions, on Monday, 3rd 
November, 1890.—Before C. H. Gatty, Esq., (chairman), 
H. R. Freshfield, Esq., K.R. Murchison, ny T. E. 
Ravenshaw, Esq., C. W. Bell, Esq., J. Mews, Esq., and 
the Rev. C. W. 

Mr, Thatcher, solicitor to the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, mentioned to the Bench the case in 
which Mr. J. Tully was recently charged with unlaw- 
fully using the title of veterinary surgeon. The Magis- 
trates then came, he said, to the conclusion that no 
offence had been proved, and dismissed the summons 
with costs. He(Mr. Thatcher), on behalf of the Col- 
lege, had instructed Mr. Buckwell to serve the necessary 
notices as to their intention to apply for the statement 
of acase. The notices had been served, and in connec- 
tion with it he had to apologise to the two Justices who 
were served, at the railway stataion, he believed, in 
rather a public manner.—The Chairman: I happened 
to be one :nd I do not think any intentional slight was 
meant.—Mr. Murchison: I was the other and do not 
object in the least.—Mr. Thatcher—proceeding, said he 
had to ask the Magistrates to give him a case in order 
that he might get the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on the subject. If the matter concerned only 
Mr. Tully and the Council of the Royal College, it 
might perhaps be entirely allowed to drop, but it was a 
subject which, to a large section of the members of the 
Col ege, was of very considerable importance. It arose 
out of a prosecution originally instituted by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
Mr, Tully was called as an expert witness and so put on 
the same footing as a veterinary surgeon, a member of 
the Royal College. In order to test the value of his 
evidence the solicitor for the defence put to him the 
very pertinent question, “Are you a veterinary sur- 
geon /”’—Mr. Freshfield: We heard of all this before 
and dismissed the case. We were not satisfied with 
the evidence. It did not commend itself to our judg- 
ment, and exercising our judgment we dismissed the 
case. There was no question of law about it at all.— 
Mr. Thatcher said he only asked the Bench to state a 
case to the effect that a man, on being asked whether or 
not he was a veterinary surgeon, replied in the affirma- 
tive and at the same time was not qualified —Mr. Fresh- 
field: We took the general tenor of his evidence and 
not one particular answer.—The Chairman: We de- 
cided it as a matter of fact and not as one of law, and 
we must leave you to apply for a mandamus.—Mr. 
Thatcher: Your finding was that no offence had 
been committed under the Act. That to my mind is 
the whole question and on the evidence is one of law. 
If a person aggrieved considers a decision erroneous on 
a point of law, he is entitled under the 33rd section of 
the Act of 1879 to a case in writing for the decision of 
a higher Court. If you consider the application frivo- 
lous you can refuse to state a case, but even then I am 
entitled under the 4th section to have a certificate to 
that effect in writing. Under any circumstances I am 
entitled to a certificate of some sort that will enable me 
to goto a higher Court. Mr. Freshfield: We dismis- 
sed the case because we did not think the evidence 
sufficient.—Mr. Thatcher: ll I ask is that you should 
give me a certificate to that effect. The point is of 
considerable importance to us—NMr. Freshfield : I don’t 
think so.—After the Magistrates had consulted together 
the Chairman announced that they wanted further time 
to consider the matter and they would let Mr. Thatcher 
know their decision in due course.—Mr. Thatcher 
thanked the Bench for their courtesy and retired, 


Professor Koch and the Tubercle Bacillus. 
A few further details have been learnt as to Pro. 
fessor Koch’s anti-tuberculosis treatment, which is 
being carried on in strict hospital seclusion by him. 
self, Stabsarzt Piihl, and Dr. Libbertz. There is 
now scarcely a doubt that the treatment in the main 
consists of injections of “anti-tuberculous lymph” 
(prepared tubercle virus?) into the cellular tissue 
of the back and chest. When definite results are 
published. Koch intends to conduct practical courses 
in the preparation of his remedy and its application, 
to which, no doubt, medical men will flock from all 
parts of the globe. Preparations for the production 
of the ‘anti-tuberculous iymph ” on a large scale 
are already being made. Koch has given an order 
for 150 of the stove-cupboards used in bacteriological 
culture researches, and there is much talk of a future 
bacteriological medical institute (on the lines of the 
Pasteur Institute), of which Koch is, of course, to be 
director. 


The Brown Lectures. 

The Brown Lectures for 1890 will be delivered by 
Professor Victor Horsley, F.R.S., in the theatre of 
the University of London, on Friday, Nov. 14th, 
21st, and 28th, and Dec. 5th and 12th, at 5 p.m., the 
subject being on “The Arrangement of the Central 
Nervous System and the Pathological Conditions 
produced by Compression.” 


Veterinary Research. 

At a recent meeting of The Royal Agricnltural 
Society Professor Brown reported that the Depart- 
ment of Research and Comparative Pathology was 
now in working order. In the Laboratory during 
the past three months the undernoted subjects have 
received attention, and most of them are yet under 
investigation, viz. :— 

Mik from tuberculous cows. Anthrax in cows. 

Tumours ; suspected actinomycosis. Tumours, cystic. 

Tuberculosis in the horse. Tuberculosis in cattle. 

Pysmic abscesses in cow’s liver. Foot-rot in sheep. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, contagious und septic. 

A form of tuberculosis in the kangaroo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


27 Street, Cuetsza, S.W. 
‘ November 13th, 1890. 


Dear Sir, 

I shall be glad if you will give me space in the next 
issue of The Record, to ask those of your readers who 
have not already returned the post cards that I sent 
to them a few day ago, kindly to forward them # 
their earliest convenience. 

It may be interesting to your readers to know that 
up to the present the votes received, which are 
very numerous, show 97 per cent. in favour of all 
the three questions asked. As soon as the returs 
are complete I shall send a detailed statement of the 
voting to the Journals. 


I am, yours faithfully 
ew. J. MULVEY. 
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